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Religious Education in Schools and its relation to 
Family Life H. D. P. Lee 


Mr. Lee, Headmaster of Winchester College and former Headmaster of 

Clifton College, addressed a meeting of the Council of Christians and Jews 

during the Conference of Educational Associations held in London at the 

end of December. The general theme of the Conference was ** Education 
and the Family.” 


NE of my difficulties in dealing with religious education in the school 

and its relation to family life is that I have three points on my 

triangle—education, the family, and religion. And although it seems to me 

easy to draw a line between any two of these points, to get a complete 
triangle including all three seems much less easy. 


Since the family inevitably starts with marriage, and since religious 
teaching is part of my title, perhaps you will forgive me if I quote from the 
three purposes of marriage, as outlined in the Book of Common Prayer. 
They are these: the procreation of children to be brought up in the fear of 
the Lord, a remedy against sin, and the mutual society, help and comfort 
in prosperity and adversity that one partner can afford the other. It is 
unfashionable to talk about sin, but there must be some kind of regulation 
governing the relation of the sexes, and what is more, stating what is right 
and what is wrong in that relation. That is the first purpose of marriage. 
Once the rules, whatever they are, are laid down, it is wrong to break them. 
Then there are children. The normal result of marriage is children whom 
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the husband and wife are to bring up in the fear of God. The bringing up 
of children is part of the obligation of the married state and it is only where 
these first two purposes are fulfilled that we come to the mutual help and 
society and comfort. | think it is not altogether insignificant that in the 
Marriage Service duties come first and mutual help and society come later. 


This is, | suppose, what one might call the normal pattern of European 
marriage, and it implies that the education of children is primarily the 
responsibility of the parents, primarily the business of the family rather 
than of the schoolmaster or of the state. Parents may be good or bad, but 
none the less under this conception it is to them that society looks and it 
is for them that the schoolmaster works, and I would suggest to you that 
any schoolmaster who forgets that does not know his trade. 


Conflicting views of man 

Such a conception of marriage and the family no longer commands 
quite such a wide or such unhesitating assent as it once did. The modern 
view-point is reflected in the emendations suggested in the 1928 revision of 
the Prayer Book, where the second purpose of marriage, “‘ a remedy 
against sin,” becomes “....that the natural instincts and affections 
should be directed and hallowed aright... .’’ Behind this change of phrase 
lies a considerable shift in the view taken of man’s condition. T. E. Hulme 
somewhere contrasts the view which regards man as a fundamentally 
limited and imperfect creature, which can be disciplined by order and 
tradition into something fairly decent, with the view that regards him as 
fundamentally good and only spoiled by circumstances. On the whole the 
second of these opinions, against which Hulme himself protested, has held 
the field in the last century and the earlier part of this. The same shift of 
opinion is also typified by the other alteration in which the words 
** procreation of children’ are replaced by “ increase of mankind.” The 
desire to have children is a legitimate and natural one, and indeed I would 
regard any human being without it as lacking normal instincts. But 
children are a personal and family affair. The interest in abstracts seems 
to me to be both shady and presumptuous. It substitutes generalities for 
the warmth of human affection, and it presumes to know the answer to the 
very difficult question whether and when it is desirable that man should 
increase. It is a trend of thought, too, which will tend to emphasise 
personal satisfaction, to think of marriage in terms rather of the comfort 
than the duties of the partners. 

But you may say this thinking in terms of generalities is really taking 
the wider view. And so we come to a different view of the whole matter, 
roughly, the view which sets the interests of the community first and 
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subordinates the family and the individual entirely to them. This may be 
exemplified from Plato’s Republic, whose basic principle it is. Time and 
again he emphasises that what he is concerned with is not the happiness of 
any individual or class or group, but with the good of the whole community. 
Education, according to him, is far too important a thing to be left in the 
hands of the individual or of the family. It must be in the hands of the 
State, of the Public Authorities. Education is the most important way of 
achieving social objectives, and therefore the community must control the 
kind of education which is given, and education for this purpose covers of 
course not only the intellect but also the character. 


Family and community 

So far as the family is concerned, it might briefly be said of Plato 
that “he was against it.” Broadly speaking, he disliked the family 
because he thought it led to private interests and private affections 
distracting men from their duty to the community. Speaking of his 
“ Guardians” he says that they must not be distracted by those two 
wicked words “mine” and “thine,” meaning by this the affections 
and the loyalties which the individual feels to his family. And he 
saw in the family, too, the source of a certain fallibility of judgment, 
judgment being fogged by private interest and private affection. 
So his practical solution is that the community shall be ruled by 
a small, devoted elite who shall live a communal life, with no private 
property of any sort, and no family. As far as the increase of mankind is 
concerned, the ** Guardians ”’ will be bred on scientific lines like racehorses 
and the children will be brought up in public nurseries. Of course, the 
details of all that are hardly practical politics, then or now. But before you 
dismiss them, remember two things: that the rule by a small elite is in fact 
the communist way of running society; and that, whatever the details, the 
thing which is important is the principle and the attitude of mind. The 
attitude of mind which Plato symbolises reduces the family to a biological 
necessity, with the real social and moral responsibility elsewhere, the 
expert replacing the family. 


Education a joint enterprise 

There are, therefore, as it seems to me, two poles of opinion—the 
family and the community. They are both antagonistic and complementary. 
I have said enough, I hope, to communicate their antagonism. They are 
also, of course, complementary because they are both found to exist in 
any developed society and you cannot allow either of them to have too 
much of the field to itself. You cannot, of course, leave the family entirely 
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a free hand, especially in these days when the minimum amount of 
instruction demanded by ordinary life is so much higher. All education is 
to some extent undertaken in response to the demands of the community. 
If education is to be universal as it is today, the community must step in, 
and so you get modern compulsory education and education run by 
public authority. Yet there is a danger that the family may be ignored. 
Education should still be a joint enterprise between the family on the one 
hand and the schoolmaster on the other, not an enterprise between the 
schoolmaster and the Local Education Authority; indeed we must go 
further and insist that the family is as important as the school. Of course, 
the man from Whitehall sometimes does know best. I have had the 
privilege of being a governor of a secondary modern school in the east end 
of a great city and I know from things which the headmaster of that school 
told me, what a bad family background may be like. But that has not 
altered my view of the importance of the family in education; the fact that 
some families are bad does not make the family any less important. And 
here may I say in passing some words on divorce and the broken home. 
It appals and angers me that when the subject of divorce is raised, it nearly 
always comes up in the context of the happiness or compatibility of 
parents. How often is it discussed in terms of the obligation of the parents 
to the children and the terrible effects of divorce on children ? Every 
schoolmaster knows what those effects can be, and as a schoolmaster | 
must register a protest against an attitude which all too often ignores them. 


Instruction and worship 


Turning now to religious education, the first question we have to ask 
is, education at what sort of school ? In a boarding school the conditions 
are largely different from a day school. There are two sides to religious 
education: instruction and worship. By instruction I mean formai lessons, 
lessons in divinity, preparation for confirmation and various other lessons; 
by worship, regular attendance in house and school chapel, chapel services 
on a Sunday, and also the devotional life of the individual boy. All that 
is taken care of in a boarding school. In a day school things are bound to 
be to a greater or lesser extent different, with the element of worship less 
prominent. That would be regarded, in the ordinary day school, as the 
business of the parent and the parish priest rather than the schoolmaster. 


Second, there is the problem of differences of family background. 
Families may be hostile or indifferent or sympathetic. It is rare for parents 
to be definitely hostile to their children being taught religion, but in- 
difference is extremely common. And the sympathetic group presents its 





problems: parents with strong religious views are not always the easiest 
problem with which a schoolmaster has to deal. 

Third, there is the problem of the teacher. The varying attitudes in 
society will tend to be reflected in the teaching staff. Many of them may 
hesitate to teach anything in the nature of doctrine, feeling genuinely 
incapable of dealing with the subject. And lastly, there is the sheer business 
of the length of time that can be devoted to it. The time-table is far too 
crowded these days, and religious teaching has clamorous rivals. 


Biblical scholarship needed 

How in face of these difficulties is one to deal with the problem ? | 
am sure one has got to be reasonably realistic about it. It is no good 
pretending that the world is other than it is. You cannot assume that boys 
come from a religious background, or are all instructed in the elements of 
religion at home. What then are we to do? I would say three things. 
First, boys must read the Bible and hear something from those who have 
some knowledge of modern Biblical scholarship. J think the schools are 
backward in recognising how much has been done in this field in the last 
50 or 60 years. I do not think religious instruction should go entirely into 
the hands of specialists but I think there is a great place in the schools for 
people who know something about modern Biblical scholarship and 
could guide their colleagues on the scripture lesson. 

The second point is doctrine. Christianity must be presented as 
intellectually respectable. It is essential to make boys realise that behind 
the Christian faith there is a body of doctrine relevant to the world in 
which they live and by which they can judge the world. 

Thirdly, one must insist on the importance of moral principle. Both 
words are important. *‘* Moral,’ because we live at a time when people 
think of rights rather than duties. We must emphasise the difference of 
right and wrong and the urgency of choice; every decision which a person 
takes is likely to be a moral decision and therefore an important decision. 
‘* Principle *’ because it is so easy to think that one’s own particular 
application of principle is in some sense sacrosanct. If we apply religious 
sanctions to what are in fact details of behaviour which are liable to 
change, we lay ourselves open to do damage to a succeeding generation. 
Children must be taught to distinguish clearly between changing social 
customs and fundamental moral truths. 


A care of souls 
I suggested that the topics in my subject would not be easy to hold 
together, and I seem to have talked first about education and the family 
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and then about education and religion. [I must now try to complete my 
triangle in a few final words. I am not sure that there is a very direct link 
between religious teaching in school and the family, yet in less obvious but 
important ways there is a connection. I think you must first establish the 
influence of the family in education and regard education as a partnership 
between family and school. Within the religious tradition both of Judaism 
and Christianity the place of the family is an assured one, and both the 
family and our tradition will put the weight on the importance of the 
individual or, if you will, of the individual soul; and the saving of souls is 
a thing that cannot be done by Education Officers but may be done by 
schoolmasters and parents. There is room too for more specific instruction 
in the duty of family life as part of religious education. A course on the 
Prayer Book, for instance, could well include consideration of the Marriage 
Service and with a reminder of the moral principles contained therein. 
What I might call the ethical preparation for marriage seems to me to be 
overlooked in these days. But any such more direct teaching must be set 
in the more general background which I have suggested, a background of 
instruction in Biblical knowledge, in doctrine and in moral principle. 
With this must go also the belief in the value of personalities. Education 
means dealing with persons. It is a care of souls, and if you get that as a 
basis then schoolmaster and family should know what they are at, to the 
infinite advantage of the community as a whole. 


The Influence of Jewish Worship on Christian 
Liturgy RICHARD TATLOCK 


From a talk on the way in which the worship of the Christian Church was 

derived from the Jewish Synagogue Service. The Rev. Richard Tatlock 

is on the staff of the Religious Department of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation. 


I WANT to begin with a rapid sketch of the national and religious 
conditions which prevailed in Jewry at the beginning of the Christian 
Era. In the first place, the Jewish nation did not comprise a single unit. 
It comprised the Jews who lived in the Holy Land itself, and also the Jews 
who came to be known as the Diaspora. These latter, scattered from their 
homeland, lived in small colonies in nearly all the cities of the Medit- 
erranean coast, and as they were to play a great part in the spread and 
development of Christianity, it is important to know a little about them. 

In the first place they spoke Greek, the language of their neighbours, 
and being able to argue with heathen philosophers on equal terms and in 





their own language, they were responsible for powerful propaganda for 
monotheism. They also made proselytes from the Gentiles amongst whom 
they lived and they were responsible for the existence of a large number of 
“God fearers.”” They also enjoyed certain privileges—mostly because 
they earned them. They were allowed to keep the Sabbath; and they were 
exempt from military service. One presumes, after reading the book of the 
Maccabees, that this exemption was sought, not because the Jew is unable 
to fight, but because fighting for a heathen ruler meant taking an idolatrous 
oath. Each one of these colonies was independent and largely self- 
governing, but at the same time they looked to Jerusalem as the ideal 
centre of their lives. They were careful to pay the annual tax of half a 
shekel and, if possible, they made a pilgrimage once in their lifetime. 


Temple, Synagogue and Home 

Concerning religious matters, there were three centres of Jewish 
religious practice: the Temple, the Synagogue and the Home. Now, 
although the Temple features very prominently in New Testament narra- 
tives, it is of the greatest importance to remember that for the ordinary 
Jew-in-the-street it was the least important of the three so far as the 
practice of everyday religion was concerned. The Temple was the strong- 
hold of the Sadducees, but not of the common man. For the great mass 
of the Jewish people, the effective spiritual centre was the Synagogue, the 
stronghold of the Pharisees, who wielded a wonderful (if misunderstood) 
influence at this time. For the Jews of the Diaspora, of course, the 
Synagogue was bound to be the spiritual centre, since the Temple was far 
away. In addition, it must never be forgotten that religious observance 
which took place in the Home were, and for that matter still are, of 
paramount importance to the Jew. Summarising what has been said, so 
far, | think we can say this, that although the whole routine of sacrifice 
went on until the destruction of the Temple, Jewish religion at the beginning 
of the Christian Era was really an affair of the Synagogue and the Home. 
And this is equally true of the early Christian Jews. 


Schismatic Synagogues 

How then does the Christian Church fit into this picture ? Putting it 
baldly, the Christian Apostles, preaching their new faith and making 
converts all around the shores of the Mediterranean sea, did the obvious 
thing for a Jew to do. When they arrived in each different place, they went 
to the Synagogue and preached there. (Failing the Synagogue, they would 
go to a Jewish home.) The normal result seems to have been in most cases 
that they recruited some adherents, but there does.not seem to be any 
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evidence that they ever converted an entire congregation to the new view- 
point. The first effect therefore was that, in the Synagogues of the Diaspora, 
there were now to be found, side by side, schismatic Christian Jews and 
what we could call the more orthodox or conservative Jews. After a very 
short time, they found it impossible to live together because of their 
divergent views, and the Christians moved out and founded what I like to 
think of as a Schismatic Synagogue. That, quite simply, is the origin of 
the Christian Church, and the first relationship between Christians and 
Jews was that of two brothers, even if they were two hostile brothers. 


One is bound to regret the animosity that existed in these early days, 
but an examination of the conditions of the times seems to suggest that 
this animosity was strengthened because, until the time of Constantine, 
Jewish communities had a recognised status and Christian communities 
had not. 


Gentiles join the Church 


Christian Synagogues—I had better start to call them Churches— 
now began to develop along their own lines, and as the Greek speaking 
monotheistic Jews of the Diaspora had already prepared the ground, the 
Gentiles were brought under the influence of Christianity and freely 


admitted into the Christian Churches. 


This talk is concerned with Jewish influence on Christian Liturgy, 
and when we consider that Christian communities were detached from 
pre-Christian Jewish communities, it is only to be expected that there 
should be a strong resemblance between the organisation of the Syna- 
gogue and the organisation of the Church and, moreover, that there 
should be an especially strong resemblance in the sphere of worship. Now 
I know that, in the Middle Ages especially, a good deal was said and written 
which drew a similarity between Christian worship and the Jewish 
Temple sacrificial system, but for my own part I cannot take this seriously. 
I am firmly convinced that at root Christian worship bears no real re- 
semblance at all to Temple worship and that it is a development in entirety 
of Synagogue and Home worship. One is bound to admit, of course, that 
the Jerusalem Christians regularly took part in Temple worship, but this 
is really a thing apart; so did the non-Christian Jews. And it does not 
alter the fact that the real influence was the Synagogue and the Home. As 
regarding the Sabbath, Christians observed the Sabbath side by side with 
the weekly commemoration of the Resurrection, at first, but Sabbath 
observance declined in proportion as the gulf between the Church and 
Synagogue widened. 





Worship in Synagogue and Church 

There is probably no need to say much about the nature of Synagogue 
worship except to say, quite simply, that there were no blood sacrifices, in 
fact there were no sacrifices at all, except those of “a broken and a 
contrite heart.”” Synagogue worship had four elements: common prayer; 
the reading of the Law and the Prophets; the singing of the Psalms of 
David; and the sermon or Midrash on the readings. 


These four elements went straight over into Christian worship. At 
first, the only difference would be that the prayer would now have a 
reference to Christ and the sermon would probably refer to the Resurrec- 
tion (often on the basis of what the Prophets had already told), or it 
would enlarge upon the teachings of Jesus in addition to what was written 
in the Law and the Prophets. And later, the Gospels and the Epistles of 
the New Testament would be added to the scriptures from which the 
lections were taken. 


Early Communion Services 

The one really original element in Christian worship was the Lord’s 
Supper, but even in this distinctive observance, the traditional features of 
Synagogue worship were preserved. Justin Martyr describes one of the 


earliest communion services in this way: “* On the day of the sun all who 
live in towns or in the country gather together to one place, and the 
memoirs of the Apostles or writings of the Prophets are read as long as 
time permits (The readings of the Law). Then when the reader has finished, 
the president verbally instructs and exhorts to the imitation of the good 
examples cited (The Midrash). Then all rise together and prayers are 
offered (Common Prayer). At length prayers being ended, 
bread and wine and water are brought, and the president offers prayer and 
thanksgiving to the best of his ability, and the people assent by saying, 
Amen; and the distribution is made to each one of his share of the elements 
which have been blessed, and to those who are not present it is sent by the 
ministry of the deacons.” 


Notice that in this description of the Holy Communion the only item 
of Synagogue worship that is omitted is the chanting of the Psalms. 


To talk of the Holy Communion Service, which has been maintained 
in the Christian Church without a break ever since, and has seen many 
developments and advances and modifications, is impossible in the short 
time at my disposal. It is too involved to discuss briefly, and | am compelled 
to ignore it. There is only one thing that I do want to say and that is that 
for my own part, I am convinced that comparisons with Temple worship 
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are rationalisations which were developed later and that, at root, it is a 
simple development from elements which are at present in Jewish Liturgies 
observed in the Synagogue and the Home. 


Jewish Elements in modern Christian Liturgies 


Twenty centuries have passed by from the time I have been talking 
about to the present day, and all during that period Christian Liturgies 
have been developing in their own particular way according as the Holy 
Spirit has enlightened Christian believers. I cannot cite examples which 
would illustrate the continuous influence of Judaism on Christianity or the 
continuous preservation of Jewish elements over so long a period. All that 
I can do now is quite arbitrarily to take one representative Christian 
liturgical form and examine the Jewish elements in it, and being a priest of 
the Church of England, | shall examine a form with which I am most 
familiar—the daily Office of the Church of England—Morning and 
Evening Prayer, which | propose to treat together because, except for 
morning and evening variations, they follow precisely the same pattern. 
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After a short introduction, added at the Reformation, and containing 
many “* sentences ”’ from the Old Testament, the service really begins with 
certain Versicles and Responses. We are all familiar with them but I must 
mention them. 


O Lord, open thou our lips. 

And our mouth shall show forth thy praise. 
O God, make speed to save us. 

O Lord make haste to help us. 


The first Versicle and Response come from Psalm 51 verse 15. The 
second Versicle and Response come from Psalm 70 verse |. They are 
followed by the Christian doxology: ** Glory be to the Father and to the 
Son and to the Holy Ghost... .” and the words * Praise ye the Lord ” 
(in the first prayer book * Hallelujah ’’). 


Compare this with certain Jewish forms of prayer which are still used 
at Festivals. The English translation goes like this: “*O Lord open thou 
my lips, and my mouth shall declare thy praise.” It then continues 
‘** Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, and God of our Fathers, God of 
Abraham, God of Israel, God of Jacob... .” 

The pattern is identical, the differentia being that Christians have 
special beliefs about the nature of God. But note that it is not a different 


God. Christians have not added two gods. We believe in the one true God 
of Abraham. We believe, however, that in the unity of the Godhead there 
are three persons. 

After the Versicles and the doxology, Matins and Evensong proceed 
to the recitation of the Psalms. Psalm 95 is said daily, and after that, four 
or five other Psalms each day so that the whole book of 150 Psalms is 
recited in the course of a month, the Christian doxology being added to 
every Psalm. Then follows the Old Testament lesson so arranged that the 
entire Old Testament is read once every year. (May I remind you at this 
point that the Pentateuch is read once a year in the Jewish Liturgy). 


Systematic Scripture reading 

From this point Matins and Evensong, if | may put it this way, begin 
to become “ Christian.” We sing the Te Deum and the Benedictus in the 
morning, and the Magnificat and the Nunc Dimittis at evensong, and have 
a reading from the New Testament in such a way that the New Testament 
is read through twice in a year. (Note again that we still preserve the 
Jewish idea of a systematic reading of the Scriptures). 
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But, although as I have just said, we have now “ started to become 
Christian ”’ we still find it extremely hard to shake off the mantle of Jewry. 
Consider the following, taken at random: In the Te Deum we find the 
phrase “* Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Sabaoth,” and we certainly did 
not get that particular phrase from Greek mythology. 

The alternative to singing the Te Deum is to sing the Song of the 
Three Children from the Septuagint version of the Book of the prophet 
Daniel. 

The Benedictus begins with these words: ** Blessed be the Lord God 
of Israel,” and continues to speak of “ our forefather Abraham.” And 
regarding the latter phrase, I would like to say that this is not merely a 
form of words. Surely no one can be a Christian without believing quite 
sincerely that Abraham is his spiritual forefather, and that he is to inherit 
the promises which God made to ** Abraham and his seed for ever.” 

The alternative to the Benedictus is that we should sing Psalm 100. 

After the Lord’s Prayer, whose concepts and ideas and aspirations 
are entirely Jewish and most of whose phrases, if they are not found in the 
Old Testament can be found in the Talmud, there come more Versicles 
and Responses. These come from Psalm 85, verse 7; Psalm 20, verse 9; 
Psalm 122, verse 9; Psalm 28, verse 9; Psalm 51, verses 10 and 11. 

What then is the conclusion ? An extremely simple one. That if you 
take away the Jewish element from the daily worship of the Church of 
England, it is only a slight exaggeration to say that there would be nothing 
left. 


Soviet Decree on Religion 


There is a great interest in this country about the state of religion in the 
U.S.S.R. On the one hand we hear of religious persecution, and on the other 
of full congregations in Churches and Synagogues. In November last, 
however, reports appeared in the Press of this country of the promulgation by 
the Central Cominittee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
criticising ‘* Mistakes in the conduct of scientific-atheist propaganda among 
the population.’ This was hailed in some quarters as marking a relaxation 
of anti-religious activity in the U.S.S.R. It is easy in the light of certain 
passages of the decree to see how this impression could arise. Just how far it 
is from the intention of the Central Committee of the Party is clear when one 
studies the decree as a whole. It is for this reason that “* Common Ground ”’ 
has thought it worth while to print the full text which has not been generally 
available in this country. 





The decree itself is its own best commentary. We would only remind 
our readers that this is the first official decree on religious affairs to be 
published in the Soviet Union since 1923 when the Communist Party claimed 
that the revolution had “ si.attered the religious prejudices of the toiling 
masses,” and at the same time issued a warning that the collapse of the 
Orthodox faith should not be over estimated. This earlier decree, like the 
present, deplored the use of deliberately offensive methods of anti-religious 
propaganda. 

In the interval between 1923 and 1954 the intensity of anti-religious 
activity has varied greatly. During the war it was relaxed almost completely, 
and the Church was exploited for patriotic ends. At other times there have 
been agitation, moral pressure, abuse, discrimination, and periodically even 
physical persecution. Since the war, anti-religious agitation has been 
intensified, especially since the death of Stalin. What future policy is likely 
to be we are left to infer from this decree. The sub-titles have been added. 


ON MISTAKES IN THE CONDUCT OF SCIENTIFIC ATHEIST 
PROPAGANDA AMONG THE POPULATION 


Decree signed by N. S. Khrushchev on behalf of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union Central Committee, November 10, 1954 


Mistakes in Atheist Propaganda 

In accordance with its programme the Communist Party is carrying 
on propaganda of scientific enlightenment in the materialist outlook, 
aimed at constantly raising the consciousness of the working masses and 
gradually freeing them from religious prejudices.... At the same time 
the Party has always considered it essential to avoid causing any offence to 
the feelings of believers. 

The CPSU Central Committee is in possession of facts which testify 
that crude mistakes have recently been allowed in a number of places in 
the course of scientific atheist propaganda among the population. 

Instead of developing systematic, painstaking work in the propaganda 
of natural scientific knowledge and in ideological struggle against religion, 
insulting attacks against the clergy and against believers practising 
religious rites have been permitted in certain central and local newspapers 
and in statements made by some lecturers and speakers. There have been 
cases when, on the pages of the press and in oral statements made by 
propagandists, some ministers of religious cults and believers were quite 
groundlessly represented as persons not meriting political confidence. In 
a number of districts instances of administrative interference in the 
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activity of religious associations and groups and of offensive attitude 
towards the clergy on the part of Local organisations and individual 
persons have been allowed to take place. 

Such mistakes in anti-religious propaganda are in radical contradic- 
tion to the programme and policy of the Communist Party with regard to 
religion and believers, and are a violation of a number of directives issued 
by the Party on the inadmissibility of offending the feelings of believers. 


Lack of Party Control 

The CPSU Central Committee considers it wrong that many Party 
organisations have withdrawn from day-to-day supervision over the work 
of scientific atheist propaganda, that they do not concern themselves with 
careful selection of propagandist cadres. Persons ignorant in science and 
in the problems of atheist propaganda, and occasionally hacks whose 
knowledge is limited to anecdotes and stories about ministers of religion, 
are permitted to write for the press and deliver lectures and reports. Such 
an irresponsible approach to the selection of authors of articles, of 
lecturers and speakers, and the absence of due control on the part of party 
organisations over the proper course of scientific atheist propaganda 
causes serious harm to the educative work of cultural enlightenment 
carried on among the population. 


Directive to Party organisations 

The CPSU Central Committee has decided: 

To make it incumbent upon regional and district committees of the 
CPSU Central Committees of the Communist Parties of Union Republics 
and all party organisations drastically to eliminate the mistakes in atheist 
propaganda and on no account to allow in the future any kind of offence 
to the sentiments of believers and ministers of religion, or administrative 
interference in the activity of the Church. It is imperative to bear in mind 
that offensive actions with regard to the Church, to the clergy or to 
believing citizens are incompatible with the line adopted by the Party and 
the State in the conduct of scientific atheist propaganda and are in contra- 
diction to the USSR Constitution, which provides freedom of conscience 
to Soviet citizens. 


Persecution strengthens faith 

As a result of profound changes in the social and economic conditions 
of life, of the liquidation of the exploiter classes and the victory of Socialism 
in the USSR, as a result of the successful development of science and the 
general rise of the country’s cultural standard, the majority of the popu- 
lation of the Soviet Union has long ago freed itself from religious survivals; 
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the consciousness of the workers has grown immensely. At the same time 
one cannot discount the fact that there are citizens who, while taking an 
active part in the life of the country and honestly fulfilling their civic duty 
towards their motherland, are still under the influence of various kinds of 
religious beliefs. Our Party has always demanded and will continue in 
future to demand that a considerate and attentive attitude should be 
displayed towards these believing persons. Accordingly it is all the more 
stupid and harmful to cast political doubt on this or that Soviet citizen on 
the grounds of his religious convictions. Profound, patient and competently 
organised scientific atheist propaganda among believers will help them in 
the long run to free themselves from religious errors. On the contrary, any 
sort of administrative measures and offensive attacks against believers and 
ministers of religion can only bring harm and lead to the confirmation and 
even to the strengthening of religious prejudices among them. 

In conducting scientific atheist propaganda one should take it into 
account that one cannot equate the position of the Church in the country 
of Sociaiism with the position of the Church in an exploiter society 
In a bourgeois society the Church is a support and a weapon of the 
dominant classes, which make use of it in the aims of enslaving the 
workers. This does not exclude the possibility even in capitalist society, of 
individual ministers of religion going over, as indeed they do go over, to 
the point of view of the workers on a number of basic political questions. 
These ministers of religion, however, for their behaviour which is in 
contradiction to the interests of the exploiter classes, are as a rule subjected 
to every manner of persecution on the part of the ecclesiastical and 
government circles of the capitalist countries. 


Priests formerly prosecuted for their political activity 

In Tsarist Russia the Church faithfully served the autocracy, the 
landowners and the capitalists, it justified the cruel exploitation of the 
popular masses and supported the exploiters in their struggle against the 
workers. it is common knowledge too, that straightaway after the victory 
of the October Socialist Revolution, in the years of the Civil War and after, 
many religious organisations and groups of the clergy assumed a hostile 
position towards the Soviet power. In connection with this individual 
ministers of cults were prosecuted by the State not for religious activity, 
but for activity against the Government, directed against the interests of 
the Soviet people, in favour of internal counter-revolution and international 
imperialism. It is natural, therefore, that the struggle of the Soviet people 
against the enemies of the Socialist State included also a struggle against 
those reactionary representatives of the Church who indulged in activity 
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which was hostile to the Soviet people. At the present time, as a result of 
the victory of Socialism and the liquidation of the exploiter classes in the 
USSR, the social roots of religion have been undermined and the base on 
which the Church relied has been destroyed. As facts testify, ministers of 
the Church, too, have in their majority taken up positions of loyalty 
towards the Soviet power. For this reason the struggle against religious 
prejudices should at the present time be regarded as an ideological struggle 
of the scientific, materialistic outlook against the anti-scientific, religious 
outlook. 

The correction of the mistakes which have been permitted in anti- 
religious propaganda should not lead to a weakening of scientific atheist 
propaganda, which is a component part of the Communist education of 
the workers and which pursues the aim of spreading scientific, material- 
istic knowledge among the masses and freeing believing people from the 
influence of religious prejudices. 


The Party cannot ignore religion 

While with regard to the State, religion is a private matter, and while 
for this reason the Church has been separated from the State, the Com- 
munist Party, which basis itself on the only correct scientific outlook— 
Marxism-Leninism with dialectical materialism as its theoretical 
foundation—cannot adopt an unconcerned and neutral attitude towards 
religion, which is an ideology which has nothing in common with science. 

Our Party has always considered and still considers it to be its pressing 
duty to foster with every means and resource at its disposal the development 
of natural, technical and social sciences. Only on the basis of advanced 
science is an all-round and full exploitation of the riches of nature in the 
interests of all humanity possible. Only on the basis of science is it 
possible to achieve a new steep rise in the development of industry and 
agriculture, to ensure a further mighty development of the productive 
forces of the country, to increase productivity of labour and thereby 
considerably raise the material prosperity and cultural level of the people. 
Proceeding from this, the Communist Party is educating Soviet people in 
the spirit of a scientific outlook and is carrying on a struggle on the plane 
of ideas against religious ideology as an ideology which is anti-scientific. 
That science and religioh are radically opposed to one another is obvious. 
If science bases itself on facts, on scientific experiment and on meticulously 
tested deductions borne out by life, any religion bases itself solely on 
biblical and other traditions, on fantastic inventions. Modern scientific 
achievements in the domain of natural and social sciences provide con- 
vincing refutation of religious dogmas. Science cannot reconcile itself to 
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the religious conceptions about the life and nature of man, which are a fruit 
of invention and for this reason science is incompatible with religion. 
Science helps mankind to perceive more and more profoundly the objective 
laws of the development of nature and society, it helps to place the forces 
of nature in the service of man, science is conducive to the rise of man’s 
consciousness and the growth of his culture. Religion, on the other hand, 
obscures man’s consciousness, it dooms man to a passive attitude towards 
the forces of nature and shackles his creative activity and initiative. 


The best people must be employed and given facilities 


Taking all this into account, the Party considers it essential to conduct 
profound, systematic scientific atheist propaganda, without permitting, 
however, any offence to the religious sentiments of believers or ministers 
of cults. 

The Central Committee draws attention to the need for basing 
scientific atheist propaganda on popular elucidation of the most important 
phenomena in the life of nature and society, on such questions as the 
structure of the universe, the origin of life and man on earth, on the 
achievements in the domain of astronomy, biology, physiology, chemistry 
and other sciences which confirm the correctness of materialist views on 
the deveopment of nature and society. 

The CPSU Central Committee emphasises that the conduct of 
scientific atheist propaganda requires the most attentive and careful 
attitude to the selection of lecturers, speakers and authors of pamphlets on 
anti-religious subjects. Only cadres qualified from a scientific point of 
view should be enlisted in this work: school teachers, instructors in 
technical colleges and higher educational institutions, medical practitioners, 
agricultural specialists, workers in the various scientific research units, 
workers of literature and art and others who are competent to provide a 
convincing clarification of the anti-scientific character of religion from the 
position of the materialist outlook. 

The CPSU Central Committee considers that positive results in 
educative work directed at overcoming religious survivals can be achieved 
only as a result of a further rise in the whole of our work of cultural 
enlightenment among the workers, of a considerable improvement in the 
activity of palaces of culture, clubs, libraries, reading rooms, lecture 
theatres, parks of culture and rest and other institutions of cultural 
enlightenment. For this reason the task of the party, State and public 
organisations consists in radically improving the work of cultural 
enlightenment among the population and thereby achieving a still further 
rise of the cultural level of the workers. 
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The Basis of Co-operation in Human Service 
E. N. PORTER GOFF 


In the previous number of ** Common Ground” we published summaries 

of the first lectures organised by the London Society of Jews and 

Christians under the general title, ** The Scope and Limitations of Co- 

operation between Jews and Christians.” We now give summaries of the 

two following lectures by Canon Porter Goff and the Rev. 1. Livingstone 

The Very Rev. E. N. Porter Goff is Provost and Canon Residentiary of 
Portsmouth Cathedral. 


AM far more conscious of the scope of co-operation between Jews and 

Christians in the field of human service than I am aware of its limit- 
ations. It is in sharing common problems, discharging common 
responsibilities and performing common tasks that the real opportunity 
for co-operation appears. I do not attach great importance nor expect 
much success from the coming together of people from different, and often 
opposing, standpoints when they try to agree only on a lowest common 
denominator. The true basis of co-operation is laid when people come, 
without wishing to modify their own position, to perform some common 
task. One of the most obvious ways is that of serving together in local 
government and other similar institutions. 

The people who are most likely to co-operate, and to respect one 
another, are those who are firmly grounded in their own faith, and 
practising members of their own religious communities. Antisemitism, for 
instance, has never struck root among practising Christians firmly 
grounded in their own faith. No one who has been properly taught the 
meaning of the Incarnation, the passion and the death of Jesus could see 
in it any grounds for antisemitism. Such are the people who are most 
likely to find themselves drawn together, not only in the practical business 
of co-operation, but also in an experience of the God whom each, in his 
own particular way, worships. 


The Value of the Individual Man 

Two principles of the Christian faith (as distinct from Judaism), seem 
to have application to the subject. The first is the- answer to the Hebrew 
question ** What is man?” The real division that cuts across the world 
today, the real iron curtain, is in the two different answers given to that 
question. On the one hand are many, nominally Christians and Jews, who 
give the answer that man is nothing more than another kind of animal, 
whose value and significance are determined by his gifts, abilities and 
contributions to society. It is because too many nominal Jews and 
Christians have given what is basically the communist answer that civilis- 
ation is in its present situation. The religious answer is that man is a child 
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of God, a token of love, a son of God. Whoever he is or whatever he is, 
whatever the colour of his skin, he is of infinite worth and value in God’s 
sight, and therefore worthy of the respect and honour of his fellowmen. 
There have been many phases in the history of the Christian Church when 
that aspect has been ignored, but that is the real Christian view. We base 
that view on the life of that Man whom we call Jesus our Lord. 


The second principle is illustrated by the Offertory in the Communion 
Service. Monetary gifts, and the bread and wine, are brought up to the 
Altar together. The bread and wine represent all that is necessary for the 
sustaining of our material life. The money represents that part of our 
personality that we have at our disposal to give to God, so that it may be 
given back to us. Later in the service we receive it back in the way God 
means it to be used. This symbolism is basic to the Christian liturgy and 
peculiar to the Christian tradition, but it is surely also capable of being 
translated into terms of other religions. It is relevant to that area of our 
life where we seek co-operation. It concerns the value which people put 
on things. The weakest point in our defence of the way of life which we 
value is that we have treated things as if they had nothing to do with 
religion. We have mapped out an area of life and called it ‘* secular.” 
Where we have moved God out, the devil has moved in. 


The more we are aware of one another’s deepest religious experiences 
the more we are likely to be able to co-operate. One of the greatest 
contributions we could make to co-operation would be to lift up the 
curtain a little on the deeper experiences of faith and let the other share 
a little inthem. This would be much more likely to lead to true co- 
operation and understanding than would either co-operation in the secular 
sphere alone, or an attempt to seek a lowest common denominator. 


Opportunities for Co-operation I. LIVINGSTONE 


The Rev. I. Livingstone is Minister Emeritus of Golders Green Synagogue. 

He holds many offices in the Jewish community, and is a Jewish represent- 

ative on several interdenominational Committees, including the Central 

Churches Group of the National Council of Social Service, and the 
Religious Bodies Consultative Committee. 


HROUGHOUT the centuries there has been scope for co-operation by 
Jews and Christians in the study of Hebrew and Hebraic literature, 

in the field of philosophy, in folklore and in the various arts and sciences. 
A survey of Jewish history would reveal many illustrations of co-operation 
in the study of the Bible as well as in secular studies of all kinds. There has 
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been much co-operation in the field of music and even a borrowing from 
one another in the field of Synagogue music and Church music, the 
original tunes in both cases being sometimes derived from some popular 
air. A noteworthy instance of liturgical co-operation in recent days is the 
fact that the Dean of Liverpool has from time to time incorporated in the 
Cathedral services prayers specially composed by the late Chief Rabbi, 
Dr. J. H. Hertz. 


Present-day fields of Co-operation 


When we turn to the scope and limitations of co-operation in social 
and community service, we must bear in mind the idea of collective social 
responsibility which is emphasised in the Hebrew Bible. Social obligation 
is a Jewish conception and is an important heritage of Jewish tiadition. 
The spirit of social service is reflected in a number of Jewish organisations 
which evidence the close concern of Judaism with everyday life. But there 
is also much common ground in the obligations of British citizenship in 
which all sections of Jewry can co-operate with the Christian community 
for the benefit of all. 

Many such opportunities arose and were utilised during the war 
years by Rabbis and Ministers and by thousands of men and women in the 
forces and in branches of civil defence. But Jews in this country have also 
many opportunities in these more or less normal times to take their places 
at the side of their fellow citizens of other faiths, without losing their 
individuality. 

I would instance the co-operation possible in the Churches Groups 
of the National and London Councils of Social Service, which help the 
Clergy and others to become aware of what can be achieved in important 
directions of social welfare. I would refer also to the work of the Public 
Morality Council on which the Jew can help to promote higher ideals of 
public morality. Again, there is the Religious Bodies Consultative 
Committee on which Jewish ministers of both the “ orthodox” and 
‘* progressive’ communities co-operate with Christian ministers in 
stressing moral principles and spiritual values. 

It is understandable and natural that in fields of united activity the 
paiticipators will be motivated by impulses issuing from their own 
particular outlook. But it is also possible to envisage problems and duties 
broadly, and there are many organisations on which Jews can help to 
promote objects which are of common concern, and, in doing so, give 
expression to their Judaism and to the vital things for which Judaism 
stands. 
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THE FOUR CHAPLAINS 


A United States postage stamp was issued to commemorate the four American 
chaplains who were drowned when the troopship s.s. Dorchester was sunk in the 
North Atlantic in February, 1942. 


(/llustration by courtesy of “ Stamp Collecting.) 


Possible Limitations 

Limitations in the scope of co-operation are bound to arise now and 
again because of the different Sabbath days and Festivals and because of 
the Jewish dietary laws. There are special occasions when it is possible for 
people of different denominations to pray together for a few moments. 
But generally speaking, this is not practicable because some real differences 
constitute the individuality of each religion, and even the same word or 
phrase has sometimes a different meaning to the Jew and to the Christian. 
I think there are, however, times when some co-operation in the realm of 
the spirit is possible; and I would refer to an inter-denominational chapel 
in Philadelphia which commemorates four American chaplains—two 
Protestants, a Catholic and a Jew—who met their death together by 
giving away their lifebelts to men in a torpedoed troop ship, and then, 
their hands joined in prayer, going down with the ship. 

There are bound to be some limitations to complete co-operation in 
social contacts when the participants are of different faiths, just as there 
are limitations when those co-operating are people with different political 
opinions or different habits, when some are smokers and others non- 
smokers, some moderate drinkers and thers total abstainers, some 
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vegetarians and others meat-eaters. Although there is much commo1 
ground on which all can stand, the extent of the co-operation depends 
largely on inclinations and opportunities, on the reaction of those with 
whom co-operation is sought and on the neighbourhood in which one 
lives; if it takes two to make a quarrel, it is equally necessary that friend- 
ship should not be one-sided. 

| admit that in some periods of history it has been necessary to issue 
warnings against forms of co-operation which were likely to be put to 
ulterior and objectionable purposes. I would dissociate myself from any 
movement which is a disguised attempt to induce Jews to desert their 
Jewish faith. The responsible teachers of Judaism, however, have always 
urged us to co-operate with those who share some of the Jewish ideals and 
spiritual values, to co-operate with them for common ends which express 
the ideals of our faith and which do not involve the sacrifice or neglect of 
traditional observances. 

I would conclude by saying that I should be happier if fellowship, 
goodwill and co-operation could be more in evidence within our own 
ranks. I believe that there is a similar need within the Christian Church. 
Even schools of thought which differ in some important ways ought stil] 
to find it possible to work together in a number of useful directions. In so 
doing, they should be loyal to their respective teachings and traditions but, 
in this very loyalty, they should find opportunities for fellowship and co- 
operation for the glory of God and the well-being of mankind. 
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Commentary 


@ Roman Catholic Withdrawal 

Readers of Common Ground will no doubt have been as surprised at 
the silence of the Council on the issue as they were shocked in the first 
place to learn of Cardinal Griffin’s resignation from the Joint-Presidency 
and of the consequent withdrawal of other Roman Catholics from 
membership of a body which they have served with great good will and 
from which we have reason to believe they have resigned with equal regret. 

Although we are still not in a position to tel] the whole story we feel 
that our readers are entitled to some assurance that our silence hitherto 
implies neither indifference to the seriousness of what has happened nor 
inactivity in relation to its consequences, This assurance, if it is really 
needed, we gladly give. When the news of the Cardinal’s resignation was 
first communicated to us, the Council’s Executive Committee decided to 
make no public statement pending clarification both of the reasons for it 
and its possible consequences. In this decision we had the support of the 
Roman Catholic authorities and their agreement that they would follow a 
similar policy. That the news did in fact leak out was contrary to the 
wishes and intentions of both parties and our readers will have noticed 
that not only the Council but also the Cardinal’s representatives have 
consistently refused to make any comment on or to give any information 
concerning the issue beyond confirming that the withdrawal had in fact 
taken place and that pending discussions which it was hoped might be 
arranged neither side had any statement to make. 

The continuing silence both of the Council and of Archbishop’s 
House, Westminster, means quite simply therefore that there is as yet 
nothing definite to report. This much, however, we believe we are entitled 
to say both in the interests of the Council itself and of those who have so 
faithfully and so generously supported its activities: that there is nothing 
at stake in all this which in any way affects the aims and basis of the 
Council itself. Moreover, whatever may be the issue of any discussions 
which may take place, neither the future of the Council nor the continuance 
of its activities is at stake. In the meantime we are deeply grateful for the 
sympathy, the understanding and the encouragement that have been 
extended to us both by our own members and by many other friends. 


new and old. 


@ Horror Comics 
The outcry against horror comics is a new aspect of an old issue 
G. K. Chesterton was concerned to defend the horror comics of his day— 
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the “‘ Penny Dreadfuls ’—against the charge that children were adopting 
the vices and crimes of their villains. Time and again the cinema has been 
blamed for juvenile delinquency, not least by children themselves when in 
court they have been only too eager to find a scapegoat that would win 
them a measure of sympathy, or at least deflect some of the blame for 
their wrongdoings. More recently there was a well-intentioned but 
misguided move to Bowdlerise nursery rhymes: it was dreadful that children 
should think that farmers’ wives went about chopping off the tails of poor 
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blind mice, or that Humpty Dumpty should be shattered beyond repair ! 


Let us acknowledge that children are, on the whole, hardy little 
creatures and can stand a good deal of horror without turning a hair. Of 
course there are exceptions. Some children will have nightmares over the 
** Adventures of Peter Rabbit ” or ““ Tom Brown’s Schooldays.’”’ Some 
will be haunted by Marley’s Ghost, or by the Plagues of Egypt. They need 
individual protection by their parents, until they grow out of their fears; 
but most children are immune to these and much more gruesome tales. 


Again, most children need excitement, and a fast-moving Western, or 
its modern equivalent in a space-ship, may provide a healthy outlet that 
cannot be found in the humdrum of everyday life. If Father finds the 
value of relaxation in a “ who-done-it,” (and which of us does not?) 
should he deny Junior the same benefit from Dan Dare? 


Nor should we try to protect children from all knowledge of evil. 
Neither Church nor Synagogue is likely to make the error of trying to hide 
from children the fact of evil. Evil exists, and it is better for children to 
know that it exists and to see it for what it is. 


The real issue about modern horror comics is at a deeper level. It is 
not only that they carry horror to the extreme: horror unrelieved by 
humour. Any reader, child or not, who allowed himself to become a part 
of the story in some of these graveyard fantasies would be apt to see them 
afterwards in his dreams. But even more insidious are the so-called 
‘* adventures,” where violence and lust are shown as the norm of human 
relations. Children must identify themselves with one or other of the 
characters in a story: in these “comics” there is no alternative to 
brutality. Very few youngsters are likely to try to imitate what they read 
the conventions of everyday life are too strong for that. But their sense of 
values is bound to be influenced. The old ‘ Penny Dreadfuls,” for all 
their violence, did help children to make right moral judgments. The 
present horror comics encourage perverted judgments. They glorify 
violence for its own sake. They debase sex relations to their lowest form. 
They treat negroes, communists, and other whole groups as worthy only 
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of extermination or contempt. (Religious groups do not appear at all- 

the very idea of religion is perhaps too remote from the writers of these 
stories). And nowhere do they recognise the possibility of any higher 
human emotions. The forces of **Law and Order” (which are usually 
triumphant in the end—thus far do the writers conform to convention) 


work at the same moral level as the * villains.” 


There lies the real danger of the horror comics. Something must be 
done to protect our children against them. We welcome, therefore, the 
growing campaign, led by the Comics Campaign Council, 23, Tilling- 
bourne Gardens, London, N.3, to bring pressure on Parliament and 
Government to take action, to mobilise public opinion to influence those 
who profit from the production or distribution of these comics, and to 
encourage the production of better forms of children’s reading. 


@ A misleading over-simplification 


Our attention has been called to a misleading over-simplification in a 
Commentary paragraph on * Protestants in Czechoslovakia ”’ in the last 
issue of Common Ground. Referring to the dilemma which confronts all 
religious bodies in a communist state, we spoke of the Protestant belief in 
the possibility of achieving a modus vivendi as over against * the uncompro- 
mising opposition ” of the Roman Catholic Church. In so doing we were, 
in fact, making a comparison at two different levels, for while it is true 
that the Roman Catholic, like any other Church, must necessarily be 
opposed to the ideological foundations upon which the communist state 
is built, it is also true that Roman Catholics, like Protestants, have in fact 
achieved a modus vivendi not only in Czechoslovakia but also in other 
communist countries which allow for the peaceful co-existence of Church 
and State. The basis of this agreement is that while following the Holy 
Father in matters of faith and morals, Roman Catholics follow their own 
conscience in political matters. 

The principle is easily stated, but we who look on from the outside 
owe it to our brethren in these countries to do all in our power to enter 
sympathetically and prayerfully into the difficulties they are bound to 
experience in translating the principle into practice, particularly in the face 
of the policies likely to result in some areas at least from the publication 
by the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union on 
November 10th last of a decree “ on mistakes in the conduct of scientific 


atheist propaganda among the population.” 





@ “ Ecoute Israel ” 

Among the most recent arrivals on the Editor’s desk is a collection of 
poems bearing the title which heads this paragraph. On the flyleaf, 
written in the author’s own hand is an inscription: ** Pour ‘Common 
Ground ’ en communauté d’ésperance.”’ The signature is that of one of 
the most lovable and most distinguished Jews of this generation: Edmond 
Fleg. To M. Fleg, who, with all the verve and vitality of a man many years 
his junior, recently celebrated his eightieth birthday, Common Ground 
extends its warmest congratulations and its cordial good wishes for many 
happy returns of the day. We should like also to express sincere gratitude 
both for a volume that will occupy an honoured place in the Council’s 
library and for a dedication whose sentiments we most heartily reciprocate. 

More than forty years have passed since M. Fleg published the first 
of the seven books of verse now brought together in this one volume 
whose title is the epitome of their spirit and intention. For in a fascinating 
variety of rhythms and an amazing catholicity of subjects he spans in 
these pages the whole story of Israel’s journey through the centuries from 
the days of “les péres du monde”’ to the apocalypse of the, wandering 
Jew and his final affirmation of faith with which the volume closes. 


—Faut il marcher encore ? 
Oh! Oh! Ils sont obscurs, tes chemins, Dieu lointain: 
Mais nous le verrons, le jour de ton choix 
I] uit un peu plus dans chaque matin, 
Et chaque soleil est un pas, vers Toi ! 


This generation both of Jews and non-Jews will long have cause to be 
grateful to M. Edmond Fleg not only for his verses, and for the many other 
works that have come from his pen, but above all for the witness of a life 
which has so much to tell us all of what it really means to be a Jew. From 
so rich a storehouse it seems invidious to single out one of his books for 
special mention but in this particular setting M. Fleg will readily appre- 
ciate why we would especially commend to our readers a little book, 
written in 1927 in the form of an open letter to a “* grandson not yet born ”’ 
to explain to him * Why I am a Jew.” 





TOLERANCE—Can it be Taught ? By A. 1. POLACK 
With a foreword by RosBert Birney, Headmaster of Eton College 
Price 6d. (Postage 14d.) 


THE COUNCIL OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS 
Kingsway Chambers, 162a, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
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About Ourselves 


@ The Headmaster of Winchester 
College, Mr. H. D. P. Lee, addressed a 
crowded meeting of the Council during 
the Conference of Educational Assoc- 
iations in December. A summary of 
Mr. Lee’s address is printed in this 
issue of Common Ground. 


Mr. Lee, who is a former Headmaster 
of Clifton College, paid an eloquent 
tribute to the Jewish House at Clifton 
Polack’s House—and the happy rela- 
tions between Christians and Jews in 
the Clifton community. Mr. A. IL. 
Polack, Education Officer of the 
Council of Christians and Jews, was, as 
many readers of Common Ground will 
know, for 27 years Housemaster of 
Polack’s House. 


@ The Annual General Meeting of 
the Council, postponed from Decem- 
ber 9th, will be held at 3.0 p.m. on 
Tuesday, March 15th, in the Hoare 
Memorial Hall, Church House, West- 
minster. His Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury will be in the Chair. After 
the formal business of the meeting, the 
Rt. Rev. The Lord Bishop of Johannes- 
burg, and the Very Rev. the Haham 
will speak on ** Religious Groups and 
Problems of Racial Tension.” All 
members and associates of the Council, 
and other readers of Common Ground, 
will be welcome at this meeting, but it 
would assist in the arrangements if 
those intending to be present would 
inform the office beforehand. 


@ A film evening for members of the 
Hampstead branch of the Council was 
held on January 19th. After seeing two 
films, one about a children’s settlement 
in Israel, and the other on the work of 
the United Nations Technical Assis- 
tance programme in improving condi- 
tions of life in backward areas, there 
was an opportunity for informal 
conversation over a cup of tea. The 
large attendance showed how much 
Hampstead members welcome the 
chance of meeting together in this way. 


@ Mr. W. L. Marsland, a retired 
Headmaster, has recently been ap- 
pointed as organising secretary of the 
Manchester branch of our Council. 
His address is Gaddum House, Queen 
Street, Manchester, 2. Common 
Ground extends a cordial welcome to 
Mr. Marsland, and we wish him every 
success in his task. We know that he 
will be given full support by all 
members of the Council in Manchester. 


@® Mr. David Llewellyn, M_P., 
addressed a meeting of the Cardiff 
Council of Christians and Jews on 
January 12th. Mr. Llewellyn stressed 
the need for constant vigilance to 
preserve tolerance in this country. It 
was, he said, ‘“‘a young and tender 
growth,” and one did not have to go 
abroad to find instances of intolerance. 
The Cardiff Council held a further 
meeting on February 8th when Chester 
E: Beaden spoke on ‘‘ Evolution of 
Civil rights in America.” 


Book Notes 


God and Man in the Old 
Testament 


By Leon Roth 
(George Allen and Unwin, 10s. 6d.) 


A recent series of broadcasts has 
generated intense public interest in 
what is called scientific humanism. 
This little anthology, therefore, comes 
at a most appropriate time for it shows 
how intensely humanistic was the 


ancient spirit of Hebraism. And if it 
was unscientific in the modern sense it 
was certainly the product of a kind of 
knowledge. ‘‘ God is felt,’’ writes the 
author in one of his admirable intro- 
ductory comments, *‘ not proven (unless 
the feeling constitutes the proof).”’ 

The passages have been carefully 
selected and arranged to illustrate a 
certain sequence of thought. This 
starts with the challenge made to Israel 
to fulfil a special role, proceeds to the 





ways of life demanded of man and the 
responsibilities of ‘* vocation,” and 
ends with the vision of an ideal society 
for all men. Of this universalistic 
outlook of the ancient Hebrew prophets, 
Dr. Roth writes: “‘In ‘that day, 
indeed, it is rather ‘all flesh’ which 
includes Israel than Israel which 
includes ‘all flesh.’ The _ typical 
vrophetic message is addressed to all 
humankind: * He hath shewed thee, O 
man, what is good’.”’ 


Middle East Survey 
By S. A. Morrison 
(S.C.M. Press Ltd., 12s. 6d.) 


It was the practice of a certain 
chairman to listen in patience to a long 
heated discussion on a_ particular 
problem and sum up at the end with 
the formula‘ Well, gentlemen, | 
think that we had better leave the 
matter in a fluid condition.” In a 
sense, this is the final recommendation 
of the author of this survey which deals 
in a factual and extremely fair-minded 
way with the problems of the Middle 
East; but only in the sense that he is 
averse to any imposed political solution. 
For he recognises that fluidity is a 
dangerous state and if left to itself may 
easily lead to a deteriorating situation. 

A large part of the book, therefore, 
is devoted to an analysis of the factors, 
historical, economic, political and 
religious, which are jointly respons- 
ible for the present state of tension 
and unrest. It is significant that no 
group involved in the affairs of this 
highly volcanic part of the world 
escapes severe criticism. The Arab 
peoples, the British Government, 
United Nations, the Christian 
Churches, Israel and the Zionist 
movement must all be held in some 
measure responsible for the present 
impasse. And the author is to be 
commended for the fact that, where 
there are so many competitors for the 
place of arch-criminal, he has held the 
balance so fairly and done his best to 
see every point of view. 

Readers of Common Ground will be 
especially interested in three aspects of 
the problem; the capacity of Islam to 
adapt itself to modern conditions, the 
attitude of the state of Israel to the 
Arab world and to its own minority 


groups, and the influence that might be 
exerted by the Christian Churches in 
these countries if they became a 
cohesive, spiritual force. In raising 
these points the author does not 
hesitate to lay bare the present in- 
tolerance and narrow, sectarian spirit 
which characterises all the main 
religious groups and handicaps the 
efforts of those who are striving to 
promote harmony. In fact his final 
judgment about Islam may be applied 
to the total situation:—‘* The only 
really effective and permanent solution 
to this problem lies in such a change in 
spirit as will permit the evolution of a 
multi-religious society, unified by a 
common loyalty to a democratic ideal.” 


Cradle of our Faith: 
The Holy Land 


By John C. Trever 


(Newsfoto Publishing Company, San Angelo 
Texas) 


On the principle that the mind is 
‘** more stimulated by what is seen than 
what is heard (or read)’ this little 
volume tells the Biblical story through 
a series of coloured photographs taken 
in modern Palestine. They are arranged 
in such a way as to illustrate successive 
events in the history of ancient Israel 
from the call of Abraham to the rise of 
Christianity; and the story has been 
brought up-to-date by the inclusion of 
one or two plates showing Islam’s 
cormection with the Holy Land and the 
recent discovery by Bedouins of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. 


It is to be hoped that the book will 
have a wide circulation in America, 
where it has been published as a project 
of the U.S. Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, and that in time an English 
edition will be forthcoming. For not 
only does it bring the Biblical narrative 
vividly before us—in a way specially 
attractive to children—-but it shows 
how the three great monotheistic 
religions are linked together in a 
common heritage. It thus fulfils the 
aims of its author and publishers 
whose creed, expressed in the words 
‘* We believe that faith in God give: 
meaning and purpose to human life,” 
supplies the key to the whole of this 
valuable production. 





The Septuagint Bible 


In the translation of Charles Thomson 
(The Falcon’s Wing Press, U.S.A-) 


This is the first time that the Septua- 
gint version of the Bible has been made 
available to the general public in 
America and it would not be surprising, 
therefore, if its publication marked an 
epoch in the history of Biblical 
literature. To the average person, who 
is familiar with the Old Testament in 
the English translations of the Hebrew 
text, this work of Greek scholarship, 
dating from the early part of the third 
century B.C., is almost an unknown 
book. The present volume, therefore, 
supplies a real need. It has made use of 
Charles Thomson's vigorous and 
scholarly translation, first published in 
1808, now emended in the light of 
modern research, and it has been 
produced in a most attractive and 
readable form. 

There is, further, an _ interesting 
introduction explaining how the Sept- 
uagint came to be written and making 
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some claim that it should be regarded 
as the original and authentic Bible, 
thus usurping the place now held by 
the Hebrew version. This is an old 
controversy on which it is not possible 
to embark within the limits of a short 
note. Suffice it to say that on the 
grounds here stated there is no 
sufficient case for disputing the primacy 
of the Massoretic text. If it were true 
that Jesus and his contemporaries used 
the text translated by the Alexandrine 
scholars how comes it that Matthew so 
often reproduced the Hebrew varia- 
tion ? The great value of the Septuagint 
is that in places, it has preserved an 
alternative and perhaps earlier source 
(as well as some additional material) 
and may, therefore, act as a corrective 
of certain obscurities and copyists’ 
errors in the Massoretic text. But of 
the latter, in general, modern scholar- 
ship would be inclined to use the 
single word “ stet."”. This in no way 
detracts from the great value of the 
present publication, which it is hoped 
may one day be made available on this 
side of the Atlantic. 


JACQUES HEIM 
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